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expansion, Britain, France and the United States. The Suez
Canal was nearing completion, as also was the first American
trans-continental railway. Both were opened to traffic in 1869.
Britain and the United States were keenly competing for
the trade of China, concerning which somewhat exaggerated
views were current. The British, therefore, were anxiously
probing for a shorter way to the Middle Kingdom, which, it
was hoped, would give them the advantage over their com-
petitors. The French also were eagerly in the field. Henri
Mouhot had discovered the majestic ruins of Angkor in 1860.
Three years later the French proclaimed a protectorate over
the old kingdom of Cambodia, and Doudart de Lagree at once
proposed to explore the Mekong, which he described as 'the
traditional commercial route between China and the Khmer
Empire'. In 1866 he and Francis Gamier, then an intense
anglophobe, who called Britain a 'colossus with feet of clay',
started on a journey, which took them up to Yunnan, and led to
the French decision to make themselves masters of Tongking,
'the key to China'.
Fytche's visit to Mandalay was speedily followed up by the
planting of a British agent, Captain Strover, at Bhamo in
November 1868. Before his arrival, however, the Political
Agent at Mandalay, Major E. B. Sladen, partly financed by the
Rangoon Chamber of Commerce, had made his way via
Bhamo to Momein (Tengyueh), notwithstanding the strong
opposition of the Burmese frontier authorities, secretly incited
by Mindon himself. Although he was forced by the Panthay
rebellion to return to Burma, his journey inspired the wildest
hopes. Fytche wrote to the Viceroy of India that Burma
promised 'to furnish a highway to China' and after alluding
to the threat of American competition, urged that Britain
'should be in a position to substitute a western ingress to
China.'
The enthusiasts went so far as to advocate the construction
of a railway line through Burma to Sjffmghai. The Government
of India, however, was strongly opposed to any attempts at
expansion in this direction. Lord Lawrence had viewed Sladen's
expedition with disfavour. His successor, Lord Mayo, replied
to Fytche's letter that the scheme, 'whatever its merits', was a